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PREFACE 

Under  a  grant  from  the  University  of  California 
Alumni  Foundation,  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  lias  heen 
conducting  a  series  of  interviews  with  persons  who  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  I  o  the'  development  of  the-  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.   The  following  interview  with  Brutus 
Hamilton,  Director  of  Athletics,  is  one  of  this  University 
History  series.   An  earlier  group  of  interviews  included 
persons  representing  a  wide  range  of  University  activity- 
Dean  Lucy  Sprague  (Mitchell),  Regent  John  Francis  Neylan, 
Professor  Stephen  Pepper,  Dr.  Langley  Porter,  Ida  Wittschen 
Sproul,  and  Dean  William  Wurster.   Among  those  in  the  on-going 
series  are  Mary  Blossom  Davidson,  Dean  of  Women;  Allen  C. 
Blaisdell,  Director  of  International  House;  Robert  Underhill, 
University  Vice-President ,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Regents;  and  in  athletics,  Brutus  Hamilton,  Clinton  W. 
Evans,  and  Carroll  M.  "Ky"  Ebright. 

The  University  History  interviews  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  Richard  E.  Erickson, 
Executive  Manager  of  the  Alumni  Association;  Arthur  M.  Arlett, 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Coordinator  for  Alumni  and  Public  Relations; 
and  Verne  A.  Stadtman,  Centennial  Editor. 
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Brutus  Hamilton  was  interviewed  by  Edward  Franklin,  an 
author  and  track  athlete.   At  the  time  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Franklin  was  also  working  on  the  preparation  of  the  University's 
Centennial  Record.   The  interview  took  place  on  June  15,  1966; 
it  was  then  transcribed  and  returned  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for 
checking  and  approval.   In  addition  to  a  few  corrections,  he 
answered  in  writing  several  questions  that  had  been  added  to 
the  typescript;  these  have  been  noted  in  the  manuscript. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to 
tape  record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent 
in  recent  California  history.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 


Willa  Baum, 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 


1  May   1967 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486   The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


INTRODUCTION 

In  our  athletic  youth,  tales  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
formed  the  basis  of  the  dreams  of  some  of  us.   Running  away 
from  the  others  at  the  playground,  we  imagined  ourselves 
(among  many  roles)  the  runner  from  Marathon  bringing  news  of 
the  Greek  victory  to  Athens.   The  shock  of  reality  came  with 
introduction  to  one's  first  high  school  track  coach.   And  yet, 
despite  the  chatter  of  "work  and  winning,"  the  track  coaches 
always  seemed  unique  among  their  colleagues  in  the  athletic 
departments  —  less  earthy,  gentler  —  perhaps  because  they  too 
learned  to  play  their  games  apart  from  the  others,  later  to 
find  that  such  lonely  endeavor  was  celebrated  in  track  events 
dating  back  to  BnC. 

By  the  time  I  began  attending  college  in  San  Francisco, 
Brutus  Hamilton  was  well  established  as  a  leading  figure  in 
athletics.   His  teams,  as  I  recall,  had  never  been  especially 
noteworthy.   He  always  had  at  least  two  or  three  outstanding 
performers,  but  then  so  did  Stanford,  Oregon,  and  the  rest,  and 
the  USC  teams  under  Cromwell  had  long  been  involved  in  their 
winning  ways.   But  one  remembers  that  Hamilton  was  always 
being  quoted  by  the  sports  writers,  who  took  obvious  delight 
in  talking  with  him.   And  what  Brutus  Hamilton  said,  via  these 
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quotes,  was  usually  of  a  high  order.   Here  at  last  was  our 
spokesman,  for  one  could  find  allusions  to  Milton,  to  Shakespeare, 
and  to  the  heritage  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  sporting  green, 
of  all  places. 

And  l hen  the  man  in  person,  first  seen  as  a  lone  figure 
seated  on  the  wooden  steps  of  the  judge's  stand  at  Edwards 
Field  during  track  practice.   At  the  time  I  had  graduated 
from  college  and  was  competing  for  a  local  track  club.   On 
those  cold  and  foggy  days  of  early  spring,  I  would  go  from 
work  to  the  field  for  an  hour  of  practice  before  dark.   And 
there  on  the  steps  of  the  judge's  stand  would  be  the  coach, 
dressed  in  hat  and  overcoat,  the  stopwatch  in  the  curl  of  his 
hand.   He  never  shouted,  never  paced,  simply  sat  there  as 
long  as  any  of  his  boys  were  still  running. 

The  first  time  we  spoke  together  was  on  the  occasion  of 
this  interview.   We  sat  in  a  room  Mr.  Hamilton  had  built  at 
the  rear  of  his  house  and  in  listening  to  the  tape,  one  can 
hear  the  continual  background  chatter  of  birds.   He  had  also 
built  a  bird  feeder  in  a  tree  just  outside  the  room  and  it  was 
a  busy  place  throughout  the  afternoon.   At  one  point,  Mr. 
Hamilton  exclaimed  over  a  dove  who  was  on  the  perch  feeding 
elbow  to  elbow  with  the  smaller  birds.   With  good  humor,  he 
said,  "Now  what's  that  fellow  doing  there?   As  a  rule,  he's  a 
ground  feeder." 


Both  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  were  slightly  nervous  about 
the  tape  machine.   Our  conversation  before  the  interview  was 
more  relaxed.   Yet  through  the  compulsive  climate  of  the 
interview  and  through  the  lime-polished  phrases,  gleams  some 
of  the  vital  essence  of  the  man.   Later,  when  I  wondered 
aloud  if  the  tape  had  able  to  capture  this  essence,  a  friend 
familiar  with  the  University  said,  "I  understand,  though 
that  his  magic  lies  in  his  personal  confrontations  with 
people."  Yes,  that's  true  too.   And  one  is  left  wondering 
about  the  many  facets  of  the  man.   Some  of  them  arc  here. 


Edward  Franklin 
Interviewer 


14  April  1967 
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BOYHOOD  IN  MISSOURI 

Hamilton:   Well,  Ed,  I'm  glad  to  chat  with  you  and  tell  you  a  little 

about  my  life.   1  don't  know--therc ' s  not  much  very  important 
that  I  can  say.   I  was  born  in  Peculiar,  Missouri  (or  on 
a  farm,  near  Peculiar,  as  my  mother  always  said,  and  have 
been  that  way  ever  since)  in  1900.   Peculiar's  in  Cass 
County,  Missouri,  which  is  on  the  border  to  Kansas.   It's 
a  rich  agricultural  county  and  it's  a  country  rich  in  history 
in  that  the  border  warfare  started  there  in  1854,  and  as 
boys  in  Peculiar  and  later  in  Harrisonville ,  wh^re  we  moved, 
the  boys  had  many  things  to  talk  about  in  those  lazy  summer 
afternoons.   We'd  have  our  pleasant  sessions.   We  didn't  have 
radio.   We  didn't  have  TV.   We  didn't  have  airplanes.   So 
we  talked  and  the  boys  would  talk  about  an  uncle  or  a  grand 
father  who  rode  with  Quantrill  or  who  fought  in  the  Civil 
War  or  who  was  a  trapper  in  the  old  West.  .  .  or  about,  in 
my  case,  I  contributed  an  uncle  in  Alaska  who'd  gone  there  in 
1898.   We  had  a  lot  of  talk,  talk  about  the  accomplishments 
and  experiences  of  our  forebears,  and  it  was  a  country  rich  in 


Hamilton:   history.   All  the  old-timers  had  been  ordered  out  by  Order  No. 
11  in  the  Civil  War,  and  we  had  many  things  like  that  to 
reflect  upon  or  to.  .  .  and  of  course  the  tales  were  pretty 
tall  and  no  doubt  exaggerated. 

My  father,  who  was  always  a  farmer,  although  he  held 
some  offices  of  sheriff  of  the  county  at  one  time,  and 
later  deputy  United  States  tnarshall — he  was  always  dealing 
in  farms,  trading,  buying,  selling,  and  remained  a  farmer  all 
of  his  life,  was  very  much  interested  in  the  land.   There 
were  three  of  us  boys--two  older  brothers  I  have,  and  we  were 
reared  on  the  farm  and  I've  never  regretted  it. 

I've  never  regretted  having  been  born  at  that  time.   I 
was  old  enough  to  get  into  the  First  World  War  for  just  a 
little  while--!  didn't  get  overseas—and  still  young  enough 
in  1942  to  go  into  the  Second  World  War.   I  saw  the  radio  and 
the  TV,  and  even  the  telephone,  that  part  of  the  country,  come 
in.   Wonders  have  unfolded  and  wonders  are  still  unfolding. 
Atomic  energy  and  space  travel  and  so  on.   But  to  those  of  us 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  or  the  early  part 
of  the  20th,  many  wonders  have  unfolded,  not  only  in  a  scientific 
way,  but  in  a  social,  economic,  even  spiritual  way.   So  it's 
been  an  interesting  time. 

Franklin:   Was  this  right  after  high  school  that  you  were  in  the  First 


Franklin:   World  War? 

Hamilton:   Yes,  right  after  high  school.  .  .  . 

Franklin:   Before  going  to  the  university? 

Hamilton:   Yes,  and  just  for  three  months,  and  about  all  we  did  was 

to  bury  people  from  the  flu.   The  flu  epidemic  was  very  severe 

in  Missouri  at  that  time. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  (1918-1922) 

Hamilton;       After  graduating  from  high  school,  I  went  to  the'  University 
of  Missouri.   I'm  quite  sure  I  was  the  greenest  pea  that  ever 
hit  a  college  campus.   I  was  homesick,  it  rained  the  first 
two  weeks  I  was  there  and  that  didn't  help.   But  gradually 
I  made  friends,  got  interested  in  sports--in  which  I  was 
interested  in  high  school—made  friends  that  way,  made  some 
friends  in  the  classroom;  so  I  adjusted  to  university  life 
and  four  years  later  was  graduated,  without  distinction  I 
may  say,  from  the  university  in  the  class  of  1922. 


Olympic  Games;   Pentathlon,  Decathlon 

Franklin:   Tell  me  about  your  competition  at  Missouri  in  1920. 
Hamilton:   Well,  in  1920  I  made  the  Olympic  team  in  the  pentathlon  and 

the  decathlon. 
Franklin:   The  pentathlon,  is  that  the  one,  the  five  events,  that  includes 

horseback? 


Hamilton:   No,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pentathlons.   The  classic  pentathlon, 
which  was  what  I  was  competing  in.     Then  there's  the 
modern  pentathlon,  which  is  really  an  army  event. 

Franklin:   But  the  Argentinians  are  so  good  at  it. 

Hamilton:   Argentinians,  the  Swedes,  the  Germans,  the  Spanish.   The 

classic  pentathlon  consists  of  the  200-meter  run,  the  1500- 
meter  run,  the  javelin  throw,  the  discus  throw,  and  the  broad 
jump.   That  was  contested  in  1920  and  again  in  1924,  but  it's 
no  longer  contested  in  the  Olympic  games.   The  modern  pentathlon 
consists  of  what  an  army  man  might  encounter  in  delivering  a 
message.   Now,  he  has  to  have  a  test  with  a  pistol,  with 
a  saber;  he  has  to  select  a  horse  and  go  through  a  steeple 
chase;  he  has  to  run  3000  meters,  which  is  two  miles;  and  he 
has  to  swim  1500  meters,  which  is  supposedly  a  big  river. 
Well,  only  the  army  in  most  countries  sponsors  this.   It's 
a  beautiful  event,  but  a  very  expensive  one  and  no  private 
citizen  can  afford  to  go  through  the  training.   That's  still 
contested  in  the  Olympic  games  and  a  very  popular  event.   The 
Swedes,  the  Germans,  the  Norwegians,  the  Argentinians  usually 
win  it.   We  did  place,  I  think,  two  men  in  the  first  six,  the 
last  time,  which  is  the  best  we've  ever  done. 

Franklin:   The  1920  Olympics,  was  that  at  Antwerp? 

Hamilton:   The  '20  Olympics  were  at  Antwerp  and  I  competed  in  both  the 


Hamilton:   pentathlon  and  decathlon  there,  placed  second  in  the  decathlon, 
fifth,  I  believe,  in  the  pentathlon.   The  records  were  not 
good,  it  was  rainy  all  during  the  decathlon.   The  marks  were 
very  poor.   But,  we  had  a  grand  experience  and  it  was  very 
much  worthwhile  going. And  then  again  in  1924,  after  I  had  been 
graduated  from  college,  I  competed  in  the  pentathlon, 
but  didn't  do  well  in  Paris.   I  pulled  a  muscle  in  the  200- 
meter  and  wasn't  able  to  really  compete  with  any  excellence 
after  that;  besides,  I  wasn't  in  too  good  shape  anyway. 

Franklin:   Did  you  consider  yourself,  essentially,  a  weight  man?   That  is, 
did  you  excel  in  the  field  events  or  in  the  running  .  .  . 

Hamilton:   No,  more  in  the  jumps  and  the  javelin  and  the  vault  and  the 

broad  jump  and  the  high  jump;   the  marks  weren't  good  compared 
with  what  the  boys  make  today,  but  in  dual  meets    I  could 
score  quite  a  few  points,  usually  in  those  events. 


Football,  Track,  Basketball 

Franklin:   Then,  there  was  also  football  at  Missouri  .  .  . 

Hamilton:   I  played  football  at  Missouri  in  1919.   We  didn't  play  football 
in  Harrisonville  High  School.   We  didn't  have  enough  students 
to  play.   We  played  basketball  and  we  had  track,  but  no  football, 


Hamilton:   But  I  went  out  for  football  at  the  beginning  of  the  1919 

season  and  played  that  year.   Then  when  I  came  back  from  the 
Olympic  games  I  got  the  flu  and  wasn't  able  to  compete  in  the 
fall  of  "20j  but  I  did  compete  in  the  fall  of  '21,  which  was 
my  senior  year.   Began  to  get  the  hang  of  the  game,  a  little, 
by  1921.   I  never  was  a  star  although  I  believe  1  was  mentioned 
on  honorable  mention  on  Walter  Camp '  s"All-American,"  but  it 
was  more  for  my  track  ability,  I'm  afraid,  than  for  my  football. 
But  I  could  run  fairly  fast  and  I  could  catch  a  pass.   But 
I  didn't   understand  the  game  the  way  the  boys  play  it  now. 
And  then  in  basketball— I  played  lots  of  basketball  in  high 
school  and  the  year  after  I  got  out  of  college--!  didn't  play 
in  college  because  there  wasn't  time  between  football  and  track, 
but  I  was  always  messing  around  the  gym  shooting  baskets   and 
so  on  before  going  out  for  track  workouts—but  the  fall  after 
I  was  graduated  I  played  with  the  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club 
team  and  we  won  the  national  AAU  title  that  year.  So  I  was  on 
a  national  championship  team,  not  a  star,  but  I  was  on  it. 


THE  COACHING  SIDE 

FrankILn:   You  graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1922.   What 
did  you  do  after  graduation? 

Hamilton:  After  that  I  worked  for  a  while  in  an  insurance  company  in 
Kansas  City.   While  I  did  all  right  in  insurance,  I  didn't 
especially  like  the  work  and  when  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  teach  at  Neodosha.  Kansas,  High  School,  I  availed 
myself  of  it  and  accepted  the  job  in  the  winter  of  1932. 
Incidentally,  the  man  I  replaced  you  will  remember.   It  was 
Philip  Duf field  Stone,  who  had  been  called  back  to  his   alma 
mater,  Drake  University,  to  teach  English.   Phil  Stone  was  the 
author  of  State  Fair  and  various  other  novels  of  the  Middle 
West  and  a  number  of  children's  books.    He  covered  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  trial  in  Boston,  wrote  about  that, and  was  quite 
a  famous  and  quite  a  successful  author.   Unfortunately  he  died 
too  young.   He's  been  dead  now  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years; 
and  he  married  a  girl  who  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  she  also  was  a  novelist  and  a 
writer  But  unfortunately  she,  too,  died  young,  been  dead  some 


Hamilton:   ten  or  fifteen  years  also.   So  from  Neodosha,  Kansas,  High 

School—the  most  important  thing  which  happened  to  me  there 
was  I  met  the  present  Mrs.  Hamilton.   We  became  very  fond 
of  each  other  when  we  were  teaching  in  high  school  and  two 
years  later,  when  I  had  gone  to  Westminster  College,  we  were 
married.     That's  been  over  forty  years  ago  and  we've  been 
very  happy  ever  since.   We  have  just  the  one  child,  Jean,  who 
lives  in  Sacramento,  and  we  see  her  quite  often. 

Franklin:  Was  it  at  the  high  school  or  was  it  at  Westminster  that  you 
first  began  coaching  track? 

Hamilton:   I  started  track  at  high  school  in  Neodosha.   They  hadn't  had 

track  there,  so  just  for  the  fun  of  it--I  was  teaching  English 
and  journalism,  strangely  enough,  in  Neodosha  High  School  —  in 
the  spring,  why,  I  started  a  track  team  and  we  didn't  win 
a  dual  meet,  but  we  won  the  conference,  so  the  boys  were  quite 
happy  and  proud  of  that.   Then  I  was  called  to  Westminster 
College  in  the  summer  of  1924  to  assist  Jim  Pixley,  the  football 
coach,  in  football  and  basketball  and,  if  I  had  the  time,  to 
start  a  track  team  there,  which  I  did.     I  was  at  Westminster 
for  five  years. 

Franklin:  And  they  won  five  successive  track  titles? 

Hamilton:   Either  four  or  five,  I  don't  remember.   I  think  some  of  the 
publicity  says  five,  I'm  not  certain.   But  we  had  some  good 
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Hamilton:   boys.   Many  of  them  had  never  had  a  track  shoe  on  before,  but 
they  entered  into  it  enthusiastically  and  some  of  them  became 
quite  fine  athletes.     One,  Tom  Botts—I  just  attended  a  dinner 
for  him  a  month  ago  at   the  University  of  Missouri,  whore  he 
had  been  track  coach  for  twenty-five  years.   He's  one  of  the 
foremost  coaches  in  the  country,  an  outstanding  man. 

Then  after  five  years  at  Westminster,  there  was  an  opening 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.   Incidentally,  at  Westminster,  I 
also  taught  English  and  English  history,  in  addition  to  the 
sports  work,  so  those  were  busy  days  but  very  happy  days; 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  I  were  married  when  I  was  there  at  Westminster, 
in  1926.     We  went  to  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1929,  where 
I  coached  track  only.   I  was  there  three  years  when  the 
opening  came  at  the  University  of  California  and  I  was  offered 
this  job,  and  I've  been  here  ever  since,  except  for  three 
years  out  in  the  war.   So,  that,  brief ly,  is  the  story  of  my 
life  up  to  date. 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 

1932;   Three  Athletes  and  One  Happy  Coacli 

Franklin:   Then  you  did  coach,  isn't  it  true,  you  coached  the  decathlon 
then  in  the  subsequent  Olympic  games,  after  your  1920  and 
1924  experiences  as  a  contestant? 

Hamilton:   Well,  in  1932  when  I  was  at  Kansas,  I  had  two  boys  that  I  was 
working  in  the  decathlon  who  were  on  the  Kansas  varsity, 
Jim  Bausch,  a  fine  athletic,  and  a  remarkably  well-constructed 
physical  specimen,  great  football  player  but  also  a  great 
track  man;  and  Clyde  Coffman,  who  was  a  smaller  man,  but  was 
also  a  very  good  all-around  athlete.   And  then  Buster  Charles, 
an  Arapahoe  Indian  who  was  a  student  at  Haskell  Institute,  came 
to  me  in  early  spring  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  train  him 
for  the  decathlon  tryouts.   So  I  told  him  I  would  be  glad  to. 
He  said,  "Well,  I  can't  pay  you  anything,  but  I'll  send  you  a 
pony  sometime  and  your  daughter  a  pony." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that's  all  right,  Buster,  you  don't 
need  to  worry  about  that."   So  Charles  and  Coffman  and  Bausch 
all  worked  out  together  there  at  the  University  of  Kansas.   In 
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Hamilton:   the  spring  of  "32.   And  the  final  trials  were  held  at  Northwestern 
that  summer  just  prior  to  the  games.   Lo  and  behold,  the  .  .  . 
Bausch,  Charles,  and  Coffman  placed  one,  two,  three.   So  we 
were  three,  they  were  three  athletes  and  one  happy  coach.   We 
drove  back  that  long  trip  from  Chicago—we  didn't  have  much 
money-we'd  gone  in  an  old  touring  car.   Hut  they  placed  one, 
two,  three  so  I  was  appointed  decathlon  coach  for  the  "32  games 
I     also  had  Glen  Cunningham  on  the  team.   And  so  I  coached 
those  boys  in  Los  Angeles.   Bausch  won  the  championship  and 
Charles  was  fourth  and   Coffman,.  seventh,  I  believe.   So,  it 
was  .  .  and  Cunningham  was  the  first  American  to  finish;  he 
was  third  in  the  race,  the  1500-meter  race. 


Games;   1936,  1948,  1952 

And  then  in  1936,  I  was  again  appointed  decathlon  coach 
and  again  I  had  Cunningham,  who  was  one  of  my  former  boys,  and 
Archie  Williams,  one  of  our  boys  here  from  California,  who  was 
in  the  400-meter.   So  I  went  to  Berlin  and  saw  Archie  Williams 
win  the  400-meter  and  the  three  decathlon  men  placed  one,  two, 
three—Morris ,  Parker,  and  Clark.   Clark  was  one  of  our  boys  here 
at  the  University  of  Calif ornia--Bob  Clark.   Cunningham  was 
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Hamilton:   second  to  Lovelock  in  the  1500-meter;  he  broke  the  Olympic 
record  but  Lovelock  broke  it  more. 

And  then  in  '48  when  I  was  director  of  athletics  here 
at  California,  I  was  sent  to  London  because  we  had  more 
University  of  California  representatives  on  the  Olympic  team 
than  any  other  school—we  had  two  track  boys,  Guinn  Smith  and 
Martin  Biles;  we  had  the  crew;  we  had  Ann  Curtis  in  swimming; 
we  had  a  pistol  shot  and  a  bicycle  rider.   The  total  party  xvas 
around  twenty  and  I  went  more  as  a  chaperone  than  as  a  coach. 
But  I  saw  our  crew  win  a  glorious  victory  on  the  Thames.   I 
saw  Guinn  Smith  win  the  pole  vault.   And  I  saw  the  games, 
another  wonderful  set  of  games. 

Then  in  '52,  I  was  head  coach  of  the  Olympic  team  in 
Helsinki.   And  that  has  ended  my  Olympic  experiences  except  1 
have  had  some  boys  on  the  teams  since  then.   But  I've  never 
gone.   I  didn't  go  to  Melbourne  in  '56  or  to  Rome  or  to  Tokyo. 
Partly  because  I'm  just  kind  of  willing  to  let  the  curtain 
draw  on  the  Helsinki  games  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  and  follow  the 
rest  of  them  by  radio  and  TV  and  newspapers. 

Franklin:   We  were  very  successful  in  the  Helsinki  games  in  the  men's 
track  .  .  . 

Hamilton:   Well,  I  felt  it  was  .  .  yes,  they  were  successful  and  the  spirit 
of  the  games  was  so  good.   The  Finns  were  perfect  hosts  and  the 
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Hamilton:   whole  attitude  of  the  games,  I  think,  was  just  about  as  the 

old  Baron  de  Coubertin  would  have  wished  it.   But  since  then, 
it  has  got  a  little  bit  too  big,  a  little  bit  too  much 
nationalism  and  the  Soviets  versus  the  U.  S.  A.  and  so  on.     I 
don't  like  that  particularly.   I  know  it  makes  a  good  news  story; 
I  know  that  the  world  is  going  to  have  it  that  way.   There  is 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it  but  I  just  prefer  a  little  more 
relaxed  competition  and  less  emphasis  on  the  national  prestige 
and  more  emphasis  upon  the  individual. 

Although,  I  must  admit  that  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  I  ever  encountered  was  in  Helsinki  in  1952  and  that  had 
to  do  with  nationalism,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  kind  of 
nationalism  I  can  understand  and  appreciate.   And  that  had  to 
do  with  the  1500-meter  run.   With  about  300  yards  to  go,  all 
of  a  sudden,  out  of  the  pack  burst  Josie  Bar  tell,  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  (population,  I  believe,  195,000),  who 
was  a  rank  outsider—no  one  ever  thought  he  would  get  to  the 
finals  and  here  he  was  streaking  for  the  tape  against  Bannister 
and  a  whole  lot  of  others  who  were  supposed  to  be  much  better. 
Coming  right  behind  him  was  Bob  McMillan  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  another 
boy  that  was  a  rank  outsider,  and  Bob  all  but  caught  Bartell 
at  the  tape—but  lacked  a  foot.   So  Bartell  won  it  and  McMillan 
was  second  and  these  favorites  were  well  back.   I  watched  as 
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Hamilton:   Bartell  was  completely  overcome  with  pride  and  emotion  when 
he'd  won  the  race,  and  he  burst  out  in  tears  and  lie  cried 
unashamedly  all  during  the  beautiful  victory  ceremony;  and 
when  I  met  him  and  Bob  McMillan  at  the  entrance  to  the  dressing 
room  after  the  ceremony  was  over  and  they  were  ushered  out, 
Bartell,  whom  I  knew  —  I'd  met  at  the  practice  field—ran  to  me 
and  threw  his  arms  around  me  and  said,  "Oh,  coach,  my  little 
country.   I'm  so  proud  for  my  little  country.   Our  first 
Olympic  medal  ever.   And  it's  gold . "  And  he  held  it  out. 
And  I  kind  of  choked  up.   Bob  McMillan  choked  up.   And  a 
happy  countryman  whisked  Josie  Bartell  away.   Bob  looked  at  me 
and  he  said,  "You  know,  coach,  I'm  almost  glad  I  lost  to  the 
little  guy,  he's  so  proud  and  happy."  And  I  remembered  something 
from  Walt  Whitman  I'd  read  many  years  before,  where  Walt  says, 
"Yes,  victory  is  great,  but  sometimes  when  it  cannot  be  helped, 
defeat,  also,  is  great."  And  I  repeated  those  words  to  Bob 
McMillan  and  we  both  felt  a  little  better,  even  though  we  knew 
Walt  Whitman  didn't  have  a  foot  race  in  mind  when  he  wrote  it 
a  hundred  years  ago.   But  that  kind  of  nationalism  is  fine  and 
good.   Where  you  pit  U.  S.  S.  R.  versus  U.  S.  A.  or  Norway  and 
Sweden  against  each  other  in  the  winter  sports  and  so  on--l  just 
don't  like  that  now. 

As  you  may  know,  I  was  the  coach  of  the  U.  S.  A.  team  last 
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Hamilton:   summer  when  we  went  to  Russia  and    were  defeated.   The 
Russians  were  an  inspired  team;  they  were  well  prepared. 
They  had  been  at  this  Kiev  stadium  for  three  weeks  preparing 
for  the  contest.   We  had  had  a  rather  hard  trip  getting  over 
and  so  on,  and  the  boys  had  a  little  tough  time  getting  back 
their  sea  legs,  overcoming  this  jet  lag,  so  to  speak  .   go  we 
were  just  barely  ready  by  the  time--we  had  just  three  days  to 
get  ready  after  landing  in  Kiev.   We  were  thirty-eight  hours 
on  the  plane  and  in  waiting,  but  that's  no  alibi.   We  just 
ran  into  a  very  fine,  Russian  team  who  were  well-prepared  and 
who  turned  in  tremendous  performances.   I  was  proud  of  our 
boys.   They  turned  in  good  performances,  excellent  performances, 
performances  that  would  have  won  the  year  before  easily  enough. 

But  after  the  meet  was  over  and  after  we  had  lost-- 
we  had  some  tough  luck;  we  had  some  injuries;  we  had  some  illness 
and  so  on,  but  I  presume  that  the  Russians  probably  had  too; 
but  I  said  that  the  Russians  are  scheduled  because  they  are 
worthy  opponents  and  worthy  opponents  can  beat  you  sometimes  and 
this  happened  to  be  the  time.   I  didn't  think  it  was  a  national 
disgrace,  or  anything  for  us  to  hold  our  heads  down  too  much 
about, or  for  the  Russians  to  be  too  complacent  about.   It  didn't 
mean  that  they  were  going  to  win  all  the  time  or  that  the  world 
had  changed,  but  we  happened  to  lose  that  time  and  I  happened  to 
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Hamilton:   be  the  coach.   I  was  ...  it  wasn't  a  very  pleasant  way  for 
me  as  a  coach  to  bow  out,  but  still,  I  tried  to  take  it  in 
the  way  in  which  I  felt  Baron  de  Coubertin  would  want 
international  competition  to  be  accepted.   You're  going  to 
lose  sometimes.   And  incidentally,  the  boys  bounced  back  against 
the  Polish  and  West  German  teams  a  week,  two  weeks  later  and 
did  fine. 

We  had  a  very  successful  trip,  I  considered,  and  success 
is  iust  doing  your  best,  and  we  did  our  best  and  it  wasn't 
quite  good  enough  to  win.       I  think  this  year  the  situation 
probably  will  be  reversed,  but  there  will  be  other  times  when 
we  will  lose  in  the  international  competition.      As  an 
American  patriot,  I'm  not  too  distressed  when  we  lose  an  inter 
national  competition;  and  as  a  professional  track  coach,  I'm 
glad  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  catching  on  in  track  and 
improving.   It  doesn't  worry  me  too  much  as  a  patriot  if  someone 
beats  our  best  800-meter  man  or  our  best  high  jumper.   I'm 
really  a  little  more  worried  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
hundred  best  chess  players  in  the  world,  only  five  are  probably 
American  and  probably  eighty  are  Iron  Curtain  country  people. 
But  I'm  not  too  distressed  about  that  either.   If  one  wanted  to 
worry  about  things,  he  could  worry  about  things  like  that. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,   1932-- 

Franklin:   We  can  start  now  with  your  association  with  the  University  in 
1932. 

Hamilton:   I  succeeded  Walter  Christy,  whom  I  knew  and  respected  greatly. 
We  were  warm  friends  and  Walter  lived  nearly  thirty  years  or 
twenty-five  years  afterwards;  he  died  at  ninety.   He  was  born 
in  1868  and  died,  I  believe,  in  1959.   He  lived  a  full  life 
and  we  had  been  friends  prior  to  my  coming  here  and  he  remained 
a  very  dear  friend  and  an  advisor  all  during  his  active  life 
time,  which  was  well  past  eighty. 


Track  Coach--"The  Stanfords  Are  Americans  ..." 

Well,  things  were  different  in  '32  when  I  came  here  and 
we  had  some  good  boys,  but  Stanford  and  USC  were  very  strong 
in  track.   I  remember  our  first  big  meet  against  Stanford  in 
'33  and  they  had  a  fine  team.   We  were  weak;  we  were  pretty 
soundly  trounced.   I'd  hoped  we  might  do  better,  but  we  were 
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Hamilton:   beaten,  oh,  something  like  90  to  40.   I  came  home,  and  was 

pretty  gloomy;  and  my  daughter,  who  was  then  five  years  old, 
climbed  up  on  my  lap  full  of  first-grade  patriotism  and 
says,  "Oh,  don't  feel  too  bad,  Daddy,  the  Stanfords  are  Americans 
too."  So  that  made  me-  feel  a  little  better. 

But  the  next  year  we  did  a  little  better  and  then  in  '35 
was  our  first  victory  over  Stanford,  which  was  quite  an  upset. 
We  weren't  supposed  to  win  that  year.   Dink  Templeton  was  the 
Stanford  coach  and  we  had  been  teammates  on  the  Olympic  team 
in  1920.   We  were  very  dear  friends  and  Dink  was  a  fine 
sportsman  and  a  great  track  coach  and  an  original  man.   He 
would  have  been  a  success  at  anything  he  went  into.   He  had 
an  original,  inquiring  mind  and  a  great  facility  of  expression. 
He  had  a  touch  of  genius  about  him,  as  a  coach  and  as  an 
individual.   He  was  a  colorful  man  with  that  original  mind. 

So  I  coached  track.   We  had  some  fine  boys  in  the  thirties, 
Bob  Kiesel,  Archie  Williams,  who  won   the  Olympic  400-meter 
title,  and  then  Dick  Peter,  Bob  Canning.   In  the  early  forties 
caneGrover  Klemmer,  Clarence  Barnes,  Fay  Froom,  John  Reese, 
Tom  Moore,  Jack  Major — in  the  thirties.   But  we  never  had  enough 
to  win  against  USC.  We  did  win  agains  Stanford  occasionally-- 
about  half  the  time,  I  think,  it  figures  out. 

Then  came  the  war  and  I  vent  in  the  summer  of  '42  and  didn't 
get  back  to  the  University  until  the  winter  of  "45,  after  the  war 
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Hamilton:   was  over.   In  the  meantime,  Al  Ragan  had  taken  the  team  and 

they  had  beaten  USC  in  '43  in  a  dual  meet,  the  only  time  we've 
beaten  them  in  35-40  years.   Which  proves  I  think--!  was  over 
in  Africa  chasing  Rommel  at  the  time;  I  didn't   catch  him 
either—but  it  proves,  I  think,  the  farther  I  am  away  from 
the  track  team  the  better  they  are.   So  I'm  quite  sure  that 
Sam  Bell  will  have  a  good  success  with  me  staying  away  from 
the  track. 


Post-war  Assignments 

But  then  I  came  back  from  the  war  and  back  to  the  job  of 
track  coach  and  also  as  assistant  in  the  dean's  office,  which 
job  I  had  assumed  part-time,  I  guess,  first  in  1934  or  1935,  assist. - 
ant  to  Dean  Putman.   Then  .  .  . 

Franklin:  What  did  that  entail? 

Hamilton:   Well,  general  counseling  work  and  lots  of  letters  to  write  and 
lots  of  visits  to  make  to  the  hospital  and  dealing  with  over- 
solicitous  mothers  and  irate  fathers,   homesick  and  lovesick 
boys,  and  gradesick  boys,  money  sick  boys,  general  routine 
work  advising  some  academically,  and  so  on. 

When  I  came  back  to  this  University  from  the  war,  I  again 
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Hamilton:   went  into  the  dean's  office  and  again  coaching  track.   And  then 
in  the  fall  of  "46,  they  had  the  big  revolution  in  the  ASUC 
about  the  football  coaching  and  so  on,  so  they  asked  me  to 
come  over  and  help  find  a  football  coach  or  do  something  to  try 
to  straighten  it  out.   So  I  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
really  to  recommend  a  football  coach  and  I  recommended  Lynn 
Waldorf.   He  was  a  very  successful  man  and  just  what  the 
University  needed,  I  think,  at  the  time;  I  deserve  no  credit 
for  it,  but  he  just  fit  in  fine. 

Franklin:   Though  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition,  wasn't  there,  to  his 
appointment? 

Hamilton:   Oh,  I  suppose,  yes.   I  didn't  hear  too  much  about  it,  but  then 
always  those  decisions  are  hard  to  make;  but  not  after  two 
or  three  years,  there  was  no  opposition.   They  won.  .  . 

Franklin:   Yes,  not  then. 

Hamilton:   They  won  and  Lynn  was,  first  of  all,  a  most  capable  coach  and, 
secondly,  he  was  a  charming  and  cultured  and  refined  man 
and  a  brilliant  speaker.   He  helped  to  bring  our  alumni   together 
as  they  hadn't  been  brought  together  for  a  number  of  years. 
So  he  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  University. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  in  writing  at  the 
time  Mr.  Hamilton  went  over  the  transcript.   His  written 
replies  are  included  here.] 
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Question:   Does  the  episode  of  Stub  Allison's  firing  mark  the  end  of  the 
system  whereby  the  ASUC  hired  and  fired  coaches?   Tf  not, 
when  did  it  end?   Who  hires  coaches  now?   Please  explain  past 
and  present  systems. 

Answer:     No.   The  hiring  and  firing  of  athletic  personnel  continued 
under  the  control  of  the  A.S.U.C,,  until  the  University  took 
over  the  Dept.  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

The  executive  director  of  the  A.S.U.  C.  always  cleared 
major  matters  of  personnel  and  athletic  policies  through  the 
President's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Advisory  Board  and  then 
the  A.S.U.C.  Executive  Committee.   The  Executive  Committee 
had  the  final  word  as  the  salaries  came  from  A.S.U.C.  funds. 
I  always  found  both  the  Board  and  the  Ex  Committee  most 
cooperative.   The  students  were  very  discerning,  asked  many 
intelligent  questions,  and  had  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  sports  program.   There  were,  I  believe, 
only  four  head  coaches  selected  during  my  tenure  as  executive 
director:   Lynn  Waldorf  in  football,  George  Wolfman  in 
baseball,  George  Schroth  in  swimming,  and   Pete  Newell  in 
basketball.   All  these  appointments  were  approved  without 
difficulty. 

President  Sproul  always  kept  well  informed  on  the  athletic 
program  through  his  representatives  on  the  Board  and  the 
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Answer:     Committee.   He  did  not  attend  the  meetings  but  the  director 

often  conferred  with  him.   I  remember  that  we  called  upon  him  on 
two  occasions,  maybe  more,  when  we  faced  especially  difficult 
problems;  once   when  the  A.S.U.C.  was  threatened  with  a  law 
suit  due  to  an  unfortunate  article  in  the  Daily  Calif ornian, 
and  again  when  we  were  trying  to  ascertain  the  responsibility 
to  a  football  player  who  was  permanently  disabled  in  scrimmage. 
Dr.  Sproul  was  of  great  assistance  in  helping  to  solve  these 
problems . 

There  have  been  many  changes  since  I  resigned  as 
director  of  athletics.   I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  present 
system  of  hiring  and  firing.   Essentially  though,  it  still 
seems  to  be  the  lot  of  the  director  of  athletics  who  clears 
through  the  chancellor.   There  is  an  advisory  board,  maybe 
more  than  one,  for  the  director  to  work  through.   The  coaches' 
contracts  are  now  with  the  University  and  not  the  A.S.U.C. 
However  the  A.S.U.C.  Ex  Committee  is  still  most  cooperative 
with  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  finances 
many  of  the  activities  having  to  do  with  sports;  the  band 
Rally  Committee,  pom-pon  girls,  Oski,  etc. 

The  California  spor  ts  program  seems  a  very  healthy  one  to  me 
and  always  has. 

Question:   As  athletic  director  you  brough  the  retirement  policies  of  the 
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Question:   University  into  the  athletic  department.   There  were   some 

hurt  feelings  on  the  part  of  coaches  who  were  forced  to  retire 
thereby,  when  under  previous  ASUC  rules  there  had  been  no 
compulsory  retirement  age.   Can  you  comment  on  your  reasons 
for  making  this  change,  and  on  the  response  to  it? 

Answer:     This  is  a  long,   involved  and  for  me  an  unpleasant  episode. 
You  are  only  partially  correct,  though,  in  your 
assumption  that  I  brought  the  retirement  policies  into 
the  Athletic  department.   This  was  done  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  A.S.U.C.  after  much  deliberation  and  study. 
It  happened  around  1950,  I  believe,  which  was  the  time 
retirement  ages  and  benefits  were  being  discussed  and  adopted 
nationally.   The  students  were  primarily  interested  in  the 
principle  involved  but  of  course  they  knew  that  two  of  our 
most  respected  coaches  would  be  involved  very  soon  and  that 
a  third,  the  crew  coach,  would  not  have  much  longer  to  go. 
I  knew  the  first  two  coaches  didn't  want  to  retire,  that  many 
of  their  friends  would  be  angry.   Nevertheless  the  Committee 
passed  the  motion.   It  fell  to  me  to  administer  the  action. 
The  Ex  Committee  did  vote  certain  additional  benefits  to  these 
two  coaches  and  a  place  was  found  for  them  in  the  Physical 
Education  Department  for  two  additional  years  but  the  resent 
ment  still  persisted  and  lingers  to  some  extent  even  yet. 
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Answer:     On  the  other  hand,  the  crew  coach  bowed  out  graciously  when 
his  time  came  and  seemed  very  pleased  with  his  treatment 
by  the  A.S.U.C.  and  the  University. 

Although  I  did  what  1  could  to  soften  the  blow  to  those 
most  immediately  affected  and  who  had  such  a  short  warning 
or  notice,  and  was  successful  to  a  limited  extent  in  getting 
extra  concessions  for  them,  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
oppose  the  65-year  mandatory  retirement  age  too  vociferously. 
I  should  have  preferred  67  at  that  time.   However  I  would  now 
say  65  in  view  of  the  increased  pressures  put  on  head  coaches. 
The  whole  format  has  changed  in  the  last  several  years.   No 
need  for  me  to  expound  the  points:   recruiting,  public 
relations,  more  meetings,  more  speeches,  more  interviews, 
a  more  intense  and  more  time-consuming  program  all  around. 
It's  a  young  man's  game  now  due  to  these  of f-the-f ield  demands, 
On  the  field  it's  possible  for  a  man  of  70  or  75  to  be  better 
than  ever.   He's  learned  a  lot,  will  make  fewer  mistakes,  will 
be  quicker  to  make  corrections,  will  know  certain  short  cuts, 
will  be  more  certain  of  his  ground,  and  if  he  has  retained  his 
enthusiasm  will  be  a  more  efficient  and  inspirational  teacher. 
But  such  coaches  would  be  rare  in  intercollegiate  circles, 
where  the  duties  are  so  multidudinous  nowadays. 

An  older  man  may  very  well  thrive  in  professional  sports 
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Answer:    where  the  duties  are  less  varied.   There  hLs  main  job  is 

merely  coaching  the  team  and  he  has  assistants  to  do  the  leg 
work.   Ha  las  and  Stengel  are  cases  in  point  and  many  more 
will  show  in  years  to  come. 


[Continuation  of  original  interview] 

Hamilton:       And  I  stayed  on  as  athletic  director  until  '54,  I  believe 
it  was,  when  I  resigned  from  that.   In  the  meantime  I  had 
still  been  coaching  the  track  team.   I  went  back  to  the  dean's 
office.   I  decided  the  pressures  of  the  directorship  and  the 
expanding  demands  required  a  younger,  full-time  man  and  they 
brought  in  Greg  Englehart,  who  was  my  assistant,  and  Bud  Hastings; 
they  split  the  jobs.   And  then  finally,  Pete  Newell,  who  is 
doing  a  tremendous  job.   But  it's  a--the  athletic  program  and 
the  demands  upon  the  athletic  department  have  expanded  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  director  can  hardly   coach  any 
sport.   He  has  enough  to  do  arranging  schedules, 
arranging  money,  and  making  appearances,  and  so  on, 
that  it  got  to  the  point  that  I  had  four  or  five  meetings,  night 
meetings,  a  week.   That's  just  too  much.   The  coaching  and  so 
on--so  I  gave  it  up  and  it's  been  much  better  for  the  University 
and  for  me  too,  the  new  arrangement. 
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Special  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

Franklin:   You  kept  on,  though,  as  head  track  coach.   And  was  it  a  special 
assignment  in  the  deanV;   office? 

Hamilton:   Yes,  I  was  what  they  call  a  special  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
students.   Doing  the  same  work  I'd  been  doing  in  the  dean's 
office,  advising  the  students,  talking  with  the  parents,  and 
visiting  the  hospital,  arranging  loans  —  in  many  cases,  scholarships; 
I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  discipline;  that  was  done  by 
the  full-time  staff.   The  later  part  of  my  life  there  in  the  dean's 
office,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  transfer  students,  with 
junior  college  transfer  students  and  transfers  from  other  four- 
year  institutions  to  the  University.   I'd  have  an  appointment 
with  them,  with  certain  ones  I'd  call  in  and  explain  the  rules 
of  the  University.   Those  who  looked  a  little  dubious  academically, 
I'd  try  to  buck  up  and  those  who  had  brilliant  records,  I'd 
point  out  the  scholarships  and  awards  that  were  available,,  You 
never  know  whether  you  do  much  good  or  not  but  it's  rather 
heartening  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  to  get  a  letter  from 
some  boy  to  thank  you  for  some  unremembered  act  that  you  did 
back  when  he  was  an  undergraduate.   And  I  get  some  of  those  letters. 
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Hamilton:   It  always  makes  one  feel  good. 


[The  following  questions  were  also  submitted  in  writing 
at  the  time  Ms  Hamilton  went  over  the  transcript.   His 
written  replies  are  included  here.] 

Question:   How  did  you  determine  which  students  would  be  called  in 

for  explanation  of  University  rules?   Were  they  referred  by 

faculty  members? 
Answer:    Sometimes. 
Question:   Did  you  choose  people  to  invite?   On  what  basis?   Did  you  have 

many  drop -ins? 

Answer:     No.   My  appointment  calendar  was  full. 
Question:   Did  you  emphasize  the  academically  dubious,  or  the  brilliant 

ones? 

Answer:    Both. 
Question:   Did  any  average  guys   without  problems  come?   Did  you  do  counseling 

for  personal  problems?   For  vocational  guidance?   If  not,  where 

did  you  refer  students  needing  such  help? 
Answer:    Many  routine  appointments  were  arranged  for  me  at  the  front 

desk:   excuses,  loans,  etc.   This  is  the  usual  way  the 

secretaries  take  care  of  students  who  call  in  for  appointments,. 
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Answer:    Much  of  my  time  during  my  latter  years  was  taken  up  by  transfer 
students.   I  started  this  project  by  sending  out  letters  to  the 
deans  of  junior  colleges  and  four-year  colleges  asking  for 
any  information  they  would  care  to  give  concerning  each  of  their 
undergraduates  who  had  applied  for  admission  and  had  been 
accepted  at  the  University  to  continue  his  work  toward  his 
undergraduate  degree.   There  was  a  separate  letter  for  each 
applicant.   It  was  a  mimeogrphed  letter  but  not  a  questionnaire 
and  I  tried  to  make  it  a  warm  and  friendly  inquiry.   The  response 
was  most  satisfactory,  even  staggering.   I  got  hundreds,  many-- 
towards  the  end—thousands  of  replies.   Many  of  the  deans  took 
much  time  to  dictate  a  long  reply  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  the  boy's  activities  and  interests.   I  must  say  in  passing 
that  as  a  general  rule  I  found  the  deans  at  the  private  schools 
(Stanford,  Pomona,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Cornell,  Chicago,  etc,) 
much  more  knowledgeable  and  cooperative  than  deans  from  state 
schools.   There  were  exceptions  of  course  and  I  remember  Glendalc 
J.C  and  Modesto  J.C.  as  being  especially  good.   I  spent  hours 
going  over  these  letters  at  home,  late  at  night  and  on  week 
ends.   The  letters  were,  of  course,  confidential.   I  assorted  the 
letters.   Some  I  merely  marked  "File,"  some"Call  in,"   "check 
mid-terms."  I  scribbled  long-hand  notes  to  the  appropriate  student 
body  officer  or  to  the  faculty  employee  for  those  students  who 
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Answer:    had  participated  in  "Band,"  "Glee  Club,"  "Student  Politics," 
"Drama,"  "Debate,"  "Yell  Leader,"  "Sports,"  etc.   Those 
transfer  students  who  were  from  foreign  lands  were  advised 
to  see  the  foreign  student  advisor. 

The  "call-ins"  became  too  many  for  a  part-time  dean  working 
in  the  office  only  two  hours  a  day.   They  were  directed  to  other 
deans,  especially  the  full-time  ones.   These  deans  always  seemed 
to  enjoy  these  interviews  and  the  students  were  genuinely 
appreciative  of  this  personal  touch.   Sometimes  I  questioned 
whether  all  this  work  was  worthwhile,  but  in  genral  I  think 
the  results  were  gratifying.   However,  I  don't  believe  it  has 
been  possible  to  continue  the  program  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  in  the  last  two  years  due  to  so  many   emergency 
disruptions  which  have  demanded  the  staff's  attention. 

To  answer  your  last  question.   I  had  some  lovesick, 
homesick,  grade-sick,  parent-sick  students  drop  in  on  appointment, 
usually  at  some  other  student's  suggestion.   Also  some 
married  students  in  marital  difficulties.   If  the  problems  were 
beyond  my  reach  I  referred  them  to  Cowell.   Usually,  though, 
the  students  just  wanted  to  talk  and  I  listened.   I  referred 
all  vocational  questions  to  the  Counselling  Center.   We  had 
a  happy  working  agreement  with  Cowell  and  the  Center. 
Question:   Had  you  any  responsibility  for  administering  GI  benefits?  Did 
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Question:   you  have  contact  with  student  leaders  other  than  athletes? 

Class  officers?   Editors  or  writers  for  student  publications? 
Heads  of  student  clubs  and  organizations?  Musicians?   Others? 
Do  you  have  any  reminiscences  of  sports  editors  or  other  student 
iourna lists? 

Answer:     No.   The  Veterans  Administrator  had  an  office  just  above  the 
dean's  office.   However  I  was  a  veteran  and  knew  in  general 
the  benefits  open   to  them.   I  often  referred  students  to  the 
V.A.  and  sometimes  saved  his  and  the  student's  time  by  advising 
the  student  that    he  wasn't  eligible  for  the  particular  project 
he  had  in  mind. 

I  seldom  saw  an  athlete  during  my  office  hours  at  the 
dean's  office.   All  others,  yes,  including  many  foreign  students. 
No  musicians  though,  as  such,  for  I  am  illiterate  in  music 
except  for  Negro  spirituals  and  cowboy  songs.   I  knew  nearly- 
all  of  the  student  leaders  from  1932  to  1965  though  I  would  have 
trouble  recalling  their  names  now.   I  becameacquainted  with  many 
of  them  through  campus  organizations,  especially  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Bear,  Winged  Helmet,  Big  C  Society  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Scabbard  and  Blade,  and  various  social 
fraternities . 

I  enjoyed  many  stimulating  conversations  with  writers  from 
the  Daily  Californian.   I've  forgotten  the  conversations  but  I 
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Answer:     do  remember  tabbing  them  as  perceptive,  articulate  young  men 
and  women  who  were  headed  for  the  heights.   Too  many  of  them 
have  died  in  the  intervening  years  but  it  is  reassuring  to  see 
the  high  places  the  survivors  have  reached. 

Many  of  the  sports  writers  accompanied  us  on  athletic  trips. 
The  joyous,  foolish  things  we  did  after  the  athletes  had  been 
tucked  in  bed  neither  they,  nor  I,  would  care  to  see  recorded 
in  your  permanent  files. 

Question:   Can  you  recall  the  organization  and  division  of  responsibility  among 
a)  Jean  of  students,  b)  dean  of  women,  c)  various  associate 
deans,  d)  dean  of  men,  when  there  was  one?  What:  was  Lhe 
relationship  between  the  dean  of  students'  office  and  the 
foreign  students  advisor  at  International  House?   Do  you  have 
any  reminiscences  about  the  personalities  in  the  various 
dean's  offices  while  you  were  there? 

Answer:     No.   As  a  part-time  employee,  and  a  very  busy  one,  I  never 

worried  too  much  about  the  organization  or  divisions  —  only  insofar 
as  my  own  work  was  concerned.   We  did  have  staff  meetings  about 
every  three  weeks  and  one  did  learn  a  little  about  such  things 
then.   I  had  a  feeling  that  the  avenues  of  responsibility  were 
rather  loosely  defined  but  all  seemed  to  work  well  and  there 
was  never  any  trouble  within  the  department,  the  dean  of  students 
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Answer:    was  the  boss  and  he,  or  she,  always  headed  up  a  happy,  united 
family. 

I  have  a  feeling,  but  only  a  feeling,  no  concrete  evidence, 
that  the  situation  was  not  always  as  happy  between  the  dean 
of  students  and  the  administration.   Maybe  il  was  my  imagination. 
Anyway  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  now  in  that  regard. 

The  foreign  student  advisor  and  the  V.A.  administrator 
always  sat  in  the  dean's  meetings  in  recent  years.   It  was  my 
understanding  that  each  worked  with  but  separate  from  the  dean's 
office.   There  was  never  any  difficulty  to  my  knowledge. 

Two  things  impress  me  as  I  look  back  over  the  years 
(I  first  began  working  part  time  for  Dean  Putnam  in   1934  or  1935) 
1)   the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the  girls  at  the  desk  who 
greeted  the  students.   They  changed  often  but  all  were  sweet 
and  made  the  students  welcome;  2)   the  fact  that  all  the  deans 
were  genuinely  interested  in  students  and  workc-d  many  hours 
overtime  trying  to  help  them. 
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[Continuation  of  original  interview] 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  CHANGING  STUDENTS 

Franklin:   How  about  in  judging  students  over  the  years?   We're  interested 
in  trends  and  any  difference,  say,  in  the  thirties,  forties, 
fifties  as  a  .  .  . 

Hamilton:   Well,  there  was  a  great  difference,  of  course,  in  the  thirties. 
The  Depression  years,  the  students,  most  of  them,  had  to  work 
part  time—many  of  them.   There  wasn't  much  money.   You  could 
get--35  cents  an  hour  was  a  tremendous  wage.   Students  worked 
very  hard;  they  were  pretty  self-disciplined.   They  had  no 
extravagances.   They  had  a  lot  of  fun;  no  one  had  any  money, 
including  the  faculty  —  certainly  the  coaches.   So,  but  they 
were  good  days  and  looking  back,  those  boys  have  all  done  very 
well.   They've  reached  many  high  places;  too  many  of  them,  of 
course,  were  killed  in  the  war.   But  many  of  them  had  out 
standing  records  in  the  war  and  came  back  to  achieve  great  things 
in  the  professions  or  in  business,  law. 

Then  came,  after  the  war,  the  GI ' s ,  who  were  a  good  group. 
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Hamilton:   They  were  pretty  serious.   There  came  more  money,  too,  and  more 
loan  funds  and  more  government  aid  in  the  fifties.   There  was 
a  complete  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
They  were  more  demanding;  partly,  they  were  justified  in  it, 
but  it's  a  restless,  groping,  searching  generation.   Somebody 
called  it  the  "take-over  generation."  Well  maybe  they  are, 
but  many  of  them  think  that  any  of  us  who  are  beyond  thirty 
are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  wave  lengths  of  human 
thought  and  progress.   And  they  may  have  something,  at  least  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.   But  the  loan  funds  now  and  the  scholarship 
funds  and  the  government  aid  —  it's  reached  the  point  where  a 
student  can  go  through  college  almost  on  scholarships  or  borrowed 
money,  some  of  which  he  won't  have  to  pay  back. 

It's  a  different  generation  and  I'm  quite  sympathetic  with 
the  liberal-minded  student  who  is  genuinely  sincere  in  his 
criticism  of  the  way  the  world  is  going.   I'm  not  very  sympathetic 
with  the  professional  agitator  or  the  one  who  is  just  looking 
for  attention;  but  there  are  a  number  or  students  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  social  problems,  political  problems,  international 
problems—and  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it.   They're 
intelligent  and  they  have  given  it  a  lot  of  thought.   They're 
forerunners  of  a  generation  that  will  do  something  about  the 
world  situation,  economically  and  politically.   So  I  take  an 
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Hamilton:   interest  but  I  sit  back  and  watch  more  than  I  participate. 
I'm  not  discouraged  about  the  University  of  California 
student.  I'm  not  discouraged  about  the  University  of  California. 
I'm  confident  that  the  future  generations  of  University  of 
California  students  will  rise  to  the  political,  spiritual,  social, 
economic  needs  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  going  to  live. 
And  I'm  confident  the  University  of  California  will  be  one  o.r 
the  forerunners  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  things  as  they  are 
to  come.   I'm  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  Chancellor 
Heynes  and  his  assistants  in  encouraging,  or  at  least  in  not 
discouraging  independent  thought  and  independent  research  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

Franklin:   Did  you  see  that  track  athletes,  for  instance,  that  you  have  had 
over  the  years,  have  they  embodied  the  general  trend  of  the 
student  body  overall? 

Hamilton:   I  think  so.   They've  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  student  body.   We 

haven't  had  track  athletes  who  are  just  track  athletes  and  nothing 
else.   I'm  always  amazed  when  I've  had  them  here  at  my  home  or 
on  trips  with  the  track  boys,  they  talk  about  nearly  everything 
but  track.   They  talk  about  the  world  situation;  they  talk  about 
the  new  music,  the  new  dances,  the  new  dramas,  or  the  new  TV  shows; 
they  are  very  well-informed  about  the  new  writers;  they're  a  very 
intelligent  group.   Some  of  them,  most  of  them  I  suppose,  we'd 
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Hamilton:   call  conformists,  but  some  of  them  haven't  been.   Some  of  them 
have  been  dissenters— and  I  was  always,  always  got  along  with 
them  all  right.   I  just  would  ask  them  to  justify  their  position, 
which  most  of  them  could  do.   I  never  had  any  boy  that  persisted 
in  wearing  long  hair  or  a  beard  but  I  think  we  could  probably 
have  handled  it  if  such  a  situation  had  arisen..   It's  a  .  .  . 
I  guess  in  some  instances,  a  symbol  of  rebellious  attitude. 
But  .  .  .  so,  no  the  track  boys  shave—and  I  think  that's 
true  of  all  the  sports  representatives  we've  had  here  at  the 
University—they've  been  a  part  of  the  student  body. 

Someone  would  ask  me  how  many  Negroes  we  have  on  the 
team,  I'd  have  to  stop  and  count;  I  don't  think  of  them  as 
Negroes  at  all,  or  Mexican,  or  Filipino,  or  ...  what  .  .  . 
Jewish  boys.   We  just  accept  them  for  what  they  are  and  as 
far  as  I  know  there  has  never  been  any  evidence  of  prejudice 
here  at  the  University  in  regard  to  athletics.   We  don't 
schedule  teams  where  any  of  our  boys  can't  play.   We  were  the 
first  school,  I  guess,  in  the  world   to  have  a  Negro  in  a  high 
coaching  position;  Walter  Gordon  was  for  a  number  of  years 
assistant  football  coach  and  did  a  wonderful  job,  as  he  has  as 
governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  as  judge  there.   He  is  an 
outstanding  man;  he  was  an  outstanding  coach,  an  outstanding 
citizen  here  at  Berkeley,  and  a  fine  student  as  an  undergraduate. 
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Hamilton:   So,  no,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  our  racial  attitude  here  at 
Berkeley  has  been  a  very  civilized  one.   There  again,  I  think 
we  were  one  of  the  first  to  have  that  kind  of  an  attitude. 
I  don't  say  it's  perfect  yet,  but  we're  still  a  pretty  civilized 
community. 


Conformity,  Discipline,  and  the  Athlete 

Franklin:   Do  you  think  athletics  attracts  what  you  might  call  the  conformist? 
This  type  of  student?   Do  you  see  any  parallel  in  that? 

Hamilton:  Well,  perhaps,  I  think  that's  true.   The  nonconformist  student 

is  generally  one  who  doesn't  want  to  pay  the  price  that  it  takes 
to  be  an  athlete.   I  mean  by  that  he  won't  want  to  keep  regular 
hours;  he  won't  want  to—he'll  want  to  eat  when  he  wants  to 
eat--and  he  may  want  to  smoke.   Ordinarily  he  goes  with  a  group 
that  pays  little  attention  to  physical  fitness.   And  the  athlete 
just  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  he  has  to  be  fit,,   He 
has  to  keep  regular  hours.   He  has  to  lead  a  temperate  life. 
He  has  to  fit  into  certain  disciplines.   They  are  voluntary 
disciplines,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  student  has  to  steel 
himself  to  do  this  if  he  wants  to  excel,  just  like  a  quarter- 
miler  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  hard  work,  or  a  distance 
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Hamilton:   runner  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  hard  work—and  they  must 
do  it  regularly,  every  day.   The  nonconformist  student  might 
get  a  little  bit  bored  with  it.   Although  we  have  had  some 
nonconformists  who  have  been  excellent  in  sports. 

Franklin:   Would  it  have  upset  you  had  one  of  your  men  turned  out  with 
a  beard,  wearing  a  beard,  if  he  adhered  to  all  the  obvious 
rules  and  was  .   . 

Hamilton:   No,  I  don't  think  so,  if  he  kept  himself  clean  and  kept  his 
beard  neat  and  ...  we  all  have  our  prejudices;  mine  is 
not  against  beards,  but  it's  against  uncomely  appearance  or 
not  keeping  neat  and  trim  about  it.   But  I  don't  want  a 
slovenly  fellow  whether  he  has  got  a  beard  or  not.   We  have 
that  rule  at  Berkeley  and  you'll  notice  all  of  our  athletic 
teams  on  trips  are  always  well-groomed;  shoes  are  shine  and 
it's  just--maybe  it's  we're  interfering  with  their  personal 
rights  but  they  all  accept  it  and  have  a  good  time.   No, 
I  wouldn't  be  too  upset  about  a  beard  or  long  hair  as  long  as 
it  was  neat  and  clean  and  wasn't  for  exhibition  purposes. 
But  if  the  boy  really  felt  certain  things  innately  and  I'd 
concluded  that  after  talking  with  him,  I'm  sure  the  team  would 
accept  him. 

Franklin:   How  about  track  athletes  compared  with  other  athletes?   Do 
you  feel  they  are  a  distinct  type? 
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Hamilton:  Well,  I  should  disqualify  myself  from  that  question  because  I 

would  be  prejudiced,  but  I  think  our  athletes,  all  our  athletes 
at  Berkeley,  have  been  outstanding  boys  and  they've  all  done 
well  after  graduation7-that "s  football,  basketball,  and  crew,  and 
all  the  other  sports.   Now  I  can't  judge  our  own  track  boys. 
I've  loved  them  all.   They've  been  wonderful  boys,  but  had 
I  been  the  football  coach  for  all  these  years,  I'd  probably 
say  the  same  thing  about  football.   You  get  close  to  boys-- 
a  track  coach  has  the  advantage  of  getting  very  close  to  his 
boys;  he's  with  them  from  either  three  or  four  years,  two  or  more 
hours  a  day  and  over  a  long  period  of  time—many  times  in  the 
fall,  winter,  as  v/ell  as  the  spring.   They've  been  fine  boys 
and  they've  all  done  well,  and  many  of  them  are  in  places  of 
great  responsibility-Congress ,  president  of  Spreckels  Sugar 
Company,  president  of  Westinghouse  Electric,  and  so  on,  bankers 
lawyers,  and  physicians.   They've  done  well  and  not   because 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.   I  just  didn't  interfere  with 
their  normal  progress,  that's  what.   And  that's  true,  I'm 
sure  of  the  football  coaches,  the  basketball  coaches  —  they  would 
say  the  same  thing  about  their  boys.    I'm  familiar,  of   course, 
with  the  success  of  many  of  them.  But  not  as  familiar  as  I  am 
with  the  track  boys.   The  wrestlers,  the  crew  men,  the  tennis 
players,  sports  that  are  not  generally  spectator  sports,  they've 
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Hamilton:   all  done  well.   The  gymnasts  do  well. 
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ROLE  OF  ATHLETICS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Hamilton:        I  think  we  have  a  very  healty  athletic  program  here  at 

the  University  of  California  and  we  always  have  had.   I  think 
we'll  continue  to  maintain  it  despite  the  pressures  for  victory 
at  any  cost  and  so  on.   Things  are  changing,  naturally,  but 
I  think  as  long  as  our  entrance  requirements  are  high  like  they 
are  and  as  long  as  we're  honorably  aggressive  but  not  dishonorably 
aggressive  in  getting  material--rushing  program--we ' 11  always 
have  teams  made  up  of  fine  boys  who  are  going  to  be  splendid 
citizens,  and  who  will  make  a  contribution  to  the  country. 

Franklin:   Well,  apparently,  the  University  was  caught  up  in  the  highly- 
competitive  attitude  begun,  I  guess,  in  the  twenties  with 
Andy  Smith's  football  teams  and  with  the  PCC  teams  and  this 
led,  I  think,  to  finally  our  withdrawal,  isn't  that  true,  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference? 

Hamilton:   That  withdrawal  happened  after  I  resigned  as  athletic  director. 
I'm  not  altogether  familiar  with  the  things  that  brought  it 
about.   It  was,  as  I  understand  it,  trouble  between  the  north  and 
the  south.   And  it  was  very  depressing  to  me  as  a  track  coach 
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Hamilton:   to  see  it  dissolve.   I  thought,  "Well  here  there  are  nine 

universities  made  up  of  intelligent  faculty  representatives, 
intelligent  presidents,  and  they  can't  hit  upon  a  happy  scheme 
to  keep  a  conference  going.   What  hope  is  there  lor  countries 
that  can't  speak  the  same  language?"  But  I'm  very  happy  that 
it's  back  together  again  now  in  what  they  call  the  Pacific  Big 
Eight,  the  West  Coast  schools.   There  is  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  continue.   You'll  have  your  disagreements;  you'll 
have  your  struggles  and  your  uncertaintities,  but  it  should  be 
a  workable  organization  and  it  should  help  sports.   And  I 
hope  and  I  believe  that  they  will  keep  sports  as  an  adjunct  of 
education,  rather  than  as  an  attainment  in  itself.   I  flatter 
myself  that  we've  always  considred  sports  at  Berkeley  as  just 
an  adjunct  of  education,  not  a  place  to  train  professional 
football,  baseball,  or  basketball  players--a  place  for  the  student 
to  have  fun  in  sports,  to  play  his  best  and  to  try  to  win, 
naturally,  and  to  do  his  very  best.   But  when  victory  doesn't 
come,  as  it  won't  come  all  the  time  to  any  team,  I--we--shouldn ' t 
be  too  upset.   As  long  as  the  boys  do  their  best,  as  long  as  the 
coaches  are  coaching  their  boys  in  the  very  best  way.   But  I 
thought,  speaking  of  Waldorf,  some  of  his  finest  coaching  was 
done  toward  the  end  of  his  tenure  here  at  the  University  where 
he  didn't  have  the  material  that  he  had  immediately  after  the 


Hamilton:  war.   And  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  the  very  finest  coaching 
then  when  he  had  to  shift  men  around.   He  showed  a  lot  of 
imagination  and  a  lot  of  great  coaching  ability.   I  consider 
Waldorf  a  very  great  football  coach. 

Framklin:   Did  you,  as  athletic  director,  feel  this  growing  pressure  in 
the  fifties? 

Hamilton:   Not  so  much  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.   I  could  see  that  there 

were  changes  coming.   And  the  demands  upon  my  time,  particularly 
in  the  evening- -at  alumni  groups  and  so  on- -got  to  the  point 
where  it  just  made  an  eighteen  or  twenty  hour  day.   I  never 
got  home  until  midnight  four  or  five  nights  a  week.   So,  I 
could  see  the  emphasis  was  coming  more  and  more  upon  material, 
getting  material,  and  raising  money,  contributed  funds,  and  so 
on;   I  could  see  that  coming.   It  seemed  to  me  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  younger  man,  who  could  devote  his  full  time  to 
it. 

I  remember  sitting  in  a  discussion  group  in  1937  when 
the  fact  was  brought  out,  I  guess  it's  a  fact,  that  three  boys 
from  southern  California,  high  school  boys,  had  been  brought 
up  here  in  the  spring--they  were  great  football  players,  high 
school  football  stars—and  they  were  seen  throwing  a  football 
around  on  Edwards  Stadium.   And  immediately  there  was  a  discussion 
and  demand  to  know  who  sent  them  up,  how'd  they  get  here.   It 
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Hamilton:  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  University  of  California  to  bring 

high  school  boys  in  here  and  rush  them.   It  was  not  in  our  code,  now 
that  was  1937. 

Now  we  have,  most  schools  have,  a  regular  rushing  program, 
of  course.   It's  a  part  of  the  game,  thousands  of  dollars  arc 
spent  on  bringing  boys  into  the  campus,  showing  them  the 
facilities,  and  talking  to  them.   And  grants-in-aid  are  given 
to  certain  boys,  which  in  our  case  is  not  too  much,  because  our 
tuition  is  not  too  great.   At  Stanford  and  USC,  it  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  that  has  to  be  put  out. 

Things  have  changed  greatly.   It  used  to  be,  in  the 
thirties,  that  there  was  no  particular  recognition  given  to 
an  athlete  in  a  job  preference.   We  had  no  ...  we  had  three 
or  four  jobs  at  the  candy  counter  in  Stephens  Union  and  the 
Daily  Californian  had  a  couple  of  jobs  for  athletes  delivering 
Daily  Californians  at  5:00  in  the  morning  for  35  cents  an 
hour  or  something  like  that.   But  nearly  every  student  worked 
some  and  there  were  table  waiting  jobs  at  the  sororities, 
for  not  only  athletes  but  others.   This  was  all  legitimate 
employment  and  the  best  the  coach  could  do  was  help  the  boy 
find  a  job.   So,  it  was  pretty  rough. 
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The  New  Technology  of  Athletics 

Hamilton:       Now  with  the  intensity  of  the  athletic  program,  the  hours 
demanded,  the  technological  aspects  of  football,  basketball, 
even  track— I'd  hope  that  sports  would  be  the  last  refuge  to 
escape  technology.   But  now  you  have  movies;  you  have 
scouting  reports;  they  even  scout  spring  football  games.   They 
have  all  kinds  of  visual  aids.   A  coach  says,  "I  can't  tell 
you  'til  I  see  the  movies."  The  program  has  become  so  intense- 
off-season  training,  spring  practice  —  that  distress  me  some, 
because   I  remember  in  '37  Stub  Allison's  great  team  that 
went  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  defeafcrf Alabama  in  a  fine  victory- 
Vic  Bottari,  Sam  Chapman,  Vard  Stockton,  Bob,  Herwig  in  that 
group  —  seven  of  the  eleven  starters  were  engineers  or  science 
majors.   Well  now  an  engineer  or  a  science  major  or  an  architect— 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  spend  that  much  time  in 
sports  at  a  regular  time  in  the  afternoon.    The  architects 
have  labs,  some  of  them  lasting  'til  6:00,  two  or  three  times 
a  week.   The  engineers  have  long  labs.   Ron  Vaughan,  an  architect, 
was  a  football  player  here—he  just  graduated  a  couple  of 
years  ago—but  he  managed  to  do  well  in  his  classes.   He  had 
to  miss  many  practices,  come  in  late  and  catch  up,  and  so  on, 
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Hamilton:   but  not  many  boyw  would  do  that.   Ron  was  divinely  gifted  in  a 
sense.   He  was  a  big,  strong  fellow.   He  could  do  these  things 
and  still  carry  on  his  architecture.   Nowadays,  you  don't  find 
too  many  science  and  architecute  and  engineering  students  on 
any  of  the  teams.  A  few,  well — gymnastics  we  have  some  in 
track,  but  not  very  many.   They  just  don't  have  the  time; 
it's  ...  so  and  I  hate  to  see  athletics  get  to  the  point 
where  the  intensity  of  the  training  drives  the  boys  in  whatever 
field  they're  studying  from  participating.   Unfortunately, 
I  think  it's  true. 

Franklin:   You  know,  historically,  way  back  in  Wheeler's  time,  he  was 
saying  that  unfortunately  a  lot  of  our  athletic  progrms  are 
made  up  for  the  professional,  that  is,  the  real  athlete,  and 
that  most    students  don't  have  an  opportunity  .  .  .  and  I 
wonder  if,  perhaps,  that  has  been  the  case,  that  has  held  true,  that 
for  the  varsity  teams,  they  are  pretty  well  restricted  to  boys  who 
are,  you  know,  quite  devoted  to  athletics  .  „  . 

Hamilton:  Well,  I'm  afraid  that  it's  getting  that  way  more  and  more. 
I  don't  think  it  was  quite  true  in  Wheeler's  day  because 
many  of  the  boys  came  from  nowhere,  so  to  speak,  came  from 
little  schools  where  they  didn't  have  sports  and  developed  into 
great  football,  track,  basketball  players  here.   But  now  it's 
almost  .  .  .  the  boys  on  the  team  are  boys  who  were  in  high 
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Hamilton:   school,  stars.   There  are  exceptions  but  for  the  most  part, 

that  is  true.   It  is  getting  to  be  a  specialized  age  and  it's, 
in  many  ways  regrettable.   Of  course,  we  have  a  substitute  for 
it  at  Berkeley  in  that  we  have  a  very  fine  intramural  program 
for  the  boy  who  likes  Lo  play  and  who  likes  to  compete.    He 
can  find  the  competition,  but  then  ...  I  see  those  intramural 
contests.   There  are  a  lot  of  fine  athletes  in  them  who  could, 
if  they  had  the  time,  or  the  desire,  make  a  varsity  team  in 
some  sport,  swimming  or  tennis  or  track  or  football.   Just  so 
bowed  down  with  work,  but  they  do  like  to  play  and  they  like 
to  compete--!  think  it's  sort  of  natural  with  the  American 
boy  to  want  to  outrun  or  outjump  his  teammate  or  classmate 
or  outthrow  him  or  outplay  him  in  baseball  or  something  like 
that.   And  that  doesn't  worry  me,  I'm  glad  to  see  it.   I'll 
worry  more  about  our  country  when  young  people  no  longer 
care  to  compete  or  to  engage  in  sports. 
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See  the  text  of  the  interview  for  the  names  of  many 
athletes  and  coaches. 


"All  American"  of  Walter  Camp,   7 

Allison,  Stub,   22,  46 

Athletes,   passim 

ASUO-rCxecutive   Committee,      22,    23,    24 

Bannister,  Roger,   14 
Bartell,  Josie,   14-15 

Christy,  Walter,   18 
Coubertin,  Baron  de ,   14,  17 

Dean  of  Student's  Office,  20-21,  27  ff. 
Gordon,  Walter,   37 
Hamilton,  Jean,   9,  19 
McMillan,  Bob,   14,  15 

Nationalism  in  sports,   14-16 
Neodosha,  Kansas,  High  School,   8,  9 
Newell,  Pete,   22,  26 

Pacific  Big  Eight,   43 
Putnam,   Dean  Thomas,   20,  33 

Ragan,  Al,   20 

Smith,  Andy,   42 

Sproul,  Robert  Gordon,   22-3 

Stone,  Philip  Duf field,   8 

USSR,   14-17 

University  of  Kansas,   10 

Waldorf,  Lynn,   21,  22 
Westminster  College,   8,  9,  10 
World  War  I,   2-3 
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vut  in  World  War  II  was 
Completely  unhcroic." 
With  this  st.ucmcnt,  Brutus  Hamil 
ton,  lic.id  track  co.ich  and  assistant 
dean  of  student1;  at  the  University  of 
California,  endeavored  to  change  the 
subject  when  quizzed  about  his  ex 
periences  while  serving  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps  for  more  than  three  years. 
Unhcroic  is  hardly  the  adjective  to 
use.  Visiting  the  University  last  July, 
shortly  before  receiving  his  discharge, 
he  sported  a  Presidential  Citation  and 
nine  battle  stars  on  his  European  cam 
paign  ribbon. 

I  lamilton,  who  left  the  University 
in  the  fall  of  1942,  received  the  cita 
tion  for  briefing  a  low  altitude  mission 
over  Plocsti,  in  south  central  Ru 
mania,  on  August  1,  1943,  when  Al 
lied  bombers  struck  the  Rumanian  oil 
fields. 

Me  earned  the  rank  of  major  and 
saw  service  in  the  African,  European 
and  Mediterranean  theatres  of  war 
before  receiving  his  honorable  dis 
charge  this  fall. 

He  considered  as  his  most  tense  ex 
perience  in  the  war  period,  setting  the 
boys  out  on  Plocsti.  He  knew  that  this 
all-important  raid  would  be  danger 
ous  and,  as  he  feared,  it  turned  out  to 
be  very  costly. 

Hamilton  preferred  to  discuss  track 
and  track  stars  and  athletes  and  ath 
letics,  rather  than  the  war  and  the 
untold  suffering  it  had  caused.  He  re 
marked,  however,  that  the  war  had 
taken  its  toll  of  former  California 
spikestcrs,  14  Rear  cindcrmcn  having 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Turning  to  the  cinder  path  and  the 
more  pleasant  side  of  life,  he  thinks 
that  track  is  a  great  sport  because  the 
individual  is  not  only  up  against  out 
side  competition  but  is  striving 
against  his  prior  best. 

Track  and  the  life  of  Brutus  Ham 
ilton  go  together  like  twins.  Do  you 
know  what  he  considers  the  first  great 
landmark  in  his  life?  You  guessed  it. 
It  was  a  track  incident.  You  couldn't 
have  found  a  happier  lad  than  one 
Brutus  Hamilton  that  day  in  his  1 1th 
year  when  he  cleared  four  feet  in  the 
high  jump. 

At  Harrisonvillc  High  School  the 
cinder  sport  continued  to  command 
his  attention  although  it  had  to  share 
the  spotlight  with  the  local  gymna 
sium  where  he  performed  on  the  high 
school  basketball  five. 

Graduating  in  1  9  I  8,  "Hamilton 
hustled  off  to  the  University  of  Mis 
souri  where  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete — finding  his  way  to  stardom 
on  the  track,  basketball  and  football 
teams. 

He  lettered  on  the  Missouri  track- 
squad  for  three  seasons — javelin,  dis- 
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cus,  shot  put  and  broad  jump  being 
just  a  few  of  the  events  in  which  he 
excelled. 

He  was  first  highly  impressed  with 
the  University  of  California  in  his 
senior  year  when  the  Tiger  cinder  ag 
gregation  invaded  Berkeley  in  an  ef 
fort  to  upset  a  strong  Bear  track 
outfit.  The  invasion  was  just  a  mite 
unsuccessful,  he  surmises,  for  the  be 
wildered  visitors  were  mauled  by  the 
powerful  Bear  thinclads. 

A  great  thrill  for  him  took  place  in 
the  1920  Olympics  when  he  took  sec 
ond  place  in  the  decathlon. 

Despite  his  lack  of  high  school  ex 
perience,  Hamilton  was  an  outstand 
ing  end  on  the  Missouri  grid  squad, 
accomplished  enough  to  make  Walter 
Camp's  second  All-America  team.  His 
coach?  Well,  this  should  strike  a 
familiar  chord,  for  Jimmy  Phclan, 
presently  mentoring  St.  Mary's  Col 
lege  and  ex-Washington  Husky  grid 
designer,  piloted  the  Missouri  Tigers 
at  that  time. 

He  continued  his  basketball  play 


ing  after  graduation,  ringing  baskets 
in  1923  with  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
Club's  national  championship  cage 
team. 

He  switched  to  the  coaching  side 
of  sports  in  1930  when  he  assumed 
track  mentoring  duties  for  three  years 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.  His  19)0 
and  1931  squads  spiked  their  way  to 
the  Big  Six  track  title.  His  1932  team 
— which  he  regards  as  the  best  of  the 
three — failed  to  win  the  crown  but 
was  right  up  there  in  the  running. 

One  of  Kansas'  great  stars  was 
Glenn  Cunnineham.  Under  Hamilton 
in  his  sophomore  year  in  1932,  Glenn 
scooted  through  the  mile  run  in  four 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.  Needless  to 
say,  Cunningham  performed  in  the 
Olympic  games  that  same  year. 

Jim  Bausch,  Olympic  decathlon 
champion,  was  one  of  Hamilton'i 
other  stars  at  Kansas.  Hamilton  re 
calls  that  the  strength  of  those  Kan 
sas  track  squads  was  found  in  the 
weight,  the  mile  and  the  relay  event!. 

Next  outstanding  turning  point  of 
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vi  rt  in  World  War  II  was 
completely  unhcroic." 
With  this  statement,  Brutus  Hamil 
ton,  he.id  track  co.ich  and  assistant 
dean  of  students  at  the  University  of 
California,  endeavored  to  change  the 
subject  when  quizzed  about  his  ex 
periences  while  serving  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps  for  more  than  three  years. 
Unhcroic  is  hardly  the  adjective  to 
use.  Visiting  the  University  last  July, 
shortly  before  receiving  his  discharge, 
he  sported  a  Presidential  Citation  and 
nine  battle  stars  on  his  European  cam 
paign  ribbon. 

1  lamilton,  who  left  the  University 
in  the  fall  of  1942,  received  the  cita 
tion  for  briefing  a  low  altitude  mission 
over  Plocsti,  in  south  central  Ru 
mania,  on  August  1,  1943,  when  Al 
lied  bombers  struck  the  Rumanian  oil 
fields. 

Me  earned  the  rank  of  major  and 
saw  service  in  the  African,  European 
and  Mediterranean  theatres  of  war 
before  receiving  his  honorable  dis 
charge  this  fall. 

He  considered  as  his  most  tense  ex 
perience  in  the  war  period,  setting  the 
boys  out  on  Plocsti.  He  knew  that  this 
all-important  raid  would  be  danger 
ous  and,  as  he  feared,  it  turned  out  to 
be  very  costly. 

Hamilton  preferred  to  discuss  track 
and  track  stars  and  athletes  and  ath 
letics,  rather  than  the  war  and  the 
untold  suffering  it  had  caused.  He  re 
marked,  however,  that  the  war  had 
taken  its  toll  of  former  California 
spikestcrs,  14  Rear  cindcrmen  having 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Turning  to  the  cinder  path  and  the 
more  pleasant  side  of  life,  he  thinks 
that  track  is  a  great  sport  because  the 
individual  is  not  only  up  against  out 
side  competition  but  is  striving 
against  his  prior  best. 

Track  and  the  life  of  Brutus  Ham 
ilton  go  together  like  twins.  Do  you 
know  what  he  considers  the  first  great 
landmark  in  his  life?  You  guessed  it. 
It  was  a  track  incident.  You  couldn't 
have  found  a  happier  lad  than  one 
Brutus  Hamilton  that  day  in  his  llth 
year  when  he  cleared  four  feet  in  the 
high  jump. 

At  Harrisonvillc  High  School  the 
cinder  sport  continued  to  command 
his  attention  although  it  had  to  share 
the  spotlight  with  the  local  gymna 
sium  where  he  performed  on  the  high 
school  basketball  five. 

Graduating  in  19  1  8,  "Hamilton 
hustled  off  to  the  University  of  Mis 
souri  where  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete — finding  his  way  to  stardom 
on  the  track,  basketball  and  football 
teams. 

He  lettered  on  the  Missouri  track, 
squad  for  three  seasons — javelin,  dis- 
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cus,  shot  put  and  broad  jump  being 
just  a  few  of  the  events  in  which  he 
excelled. 

He  was  first  highly  impressed  with 
the  University  of  California  in  his 
senior  year  when  the  Tiger  cinder  ag 
gregation  invaded  Berkeley  in  an  ef 
fort  to  upset  a  strong  Bear  track 
outfit.  The  invasion  was  just  a  mite 
unsuccessful,  he  surmises,  for  the  be 
wildered  visitors  were  mauled  by  the 
powerful  Bear  thinclads. 

A  great  thrill  for  him  took  place  in 
the  1920  Olympics  when  he  took  sec 
ond  place  in  the  decathlon. 

Despite  his  lack  of  high  school  ex 
perience,  Hamilton  was  an  outstand 
ing  end  on  the  Missouri  grid  squad, 
accomplished  enough  to  make  Walter 
Camp's  second  All-America  team.  His 
coach?  Well,  this  should  strike  a 
familiar  chord,  for  Jimmy  Phelan, 
presently  mentoring  St.  Mary's  Col 
lege  and  ex-Washington  Husky  grid 
designer,  piloted  the  Missouri  Tigers 
at  that  time. 

He  continued  his  basketball  play 


ing  after  graduation,  ringing  baskets 
in  1923  with  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
Club's  national  championship  cage 
team. 

He  switched  to  the  coaching  side 
of  sports  in  1930  when  he  assumed 
track  mentoring  duties  for  three  years 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.  His  1930 
and  1931  squads  spiked  their  way  to 
the  Big  Six  track  title.  His  1932  team 
— which  he  regards  as  the  best  of  the 
three — failed  to  win  the  crown  but 
was  right  up  there  in  the  running. 

One  of  Kansas'  great  stars  was 
Glenn  Cunnineham.  Under  Hamilton 
in  his  sophomore  year  in  1932,  Glenn 
scooted  through  the  mile  run  in  four 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.  Needless  to 
say,  Cunningham  performed  in  the 
Olympic  games  that  same  year. 

Jim  Bausch,  Olympic  decathlon 
champion,  was  one  of  Hamilton's 
other  stars  at  Kansas.  Hamilton  re 
calls  that  the  strength  of  those  Kan 
sas  track  squads  was  found  in  the 
•weight,  the  mile  and  the  relay  eyenU. 

Next  outstanding  turning  point  of 
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'..,;(  career  was  liis  coaching  of  the 
California  spikcstcrs.  I  Ic  succeeded 
.;A-  beloved  Walter  Christie,  who  rc- 
[ired  after  serving  as  head  Bear  track 
n-.iMtor  for  3  I  years. 

Scanning  Uic  period  from  1933  to 
I'M2,  his  ten  years  of  piloting  the 
jV.ir  cinticrmon  before  taking  a  war- 
:,;-ie  leave  of  absence,  he  gave  tlic 
ID  die  I  94  I  cinder  squad  as  the 
;Vvt  HI  ability. 

"The  1942,  1935  and  1938  track 
ers  should  be  right  up  there,  too," 
no  adds  "but  you  can't  ilraw  the  line 
•.. ;icn  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  atti- 
;iuic.  We've  always  had  hustling  track 
.•n.uk  The  cindcrmcn  ot  1933  and 
;').i4  may  not  have  made  the  imprcs- 
MVC  track  tinier  and  marks  of  those 
in  later  years,  but  they  certainly 
didn't  lack  the  old  fighting  spirit." 

He  cites  certain  instances  where 
boys  who  may  have  lacked  great 
natural  ability,  managed  to  overcome 
tlut  obstacle  by  sheer  grit. 

"Such  fellows  as  Clayton  Orr  in  the 
half.  Woody  Kitchcll  and  Bob  Raftcry 
in  the  mile  and  John  I.andon  in  the 
i.alf  mile  arc  good  illustrations  of 
wii.u  hard  work  will  do. 

"Landon  never  scored  a  point  un- 
;il  his  senior  year  against  Stanford 
hit  lie  ran  a  good  second  in  the  Big 
Meet  of  that  year." 

Records  of  the  Bear  cinder  squads 
in  the  1933  and  1934  seasons  showed 
:!i.it  Kitchcll  and  Raftcry  cut  their 
time  down  over  20  seconds  in  their 
•ccnnd  season. 

"Had  some  real  crackcrjacks,  too," 
Hamilton  went  on,  "such  as  Hal 
Davis,  Bob  KicscI,  Grovcr  Klcmmcr, 
Tom  Moore,  Dick  Peter,  Guinn  Smith, 
Archie  Williams,  just  to  mention  a 
lew." 

The  Rear  cindcrmcn  of  1941  which 
iic  picks  out  as  the  outstanding  squad, 
sot  tour  records  and  lost  but  one  meet 
throughout  the  campaign,  that  being 
to  the  old  nemesis,  USC,  by  a  57  to 
74  tally.  One  of  the  victories  was  a  ' 
highly  convincing  97%  to  33J4  tri 
umph  over  Stanford  in  that  year's  Big 
Meet. 

It  was  in  this  season  that  Grover 
"the  Rover"  Klcmmcr  tied  the  440- 
yird  run  mark  at  46.4  seconds.  Klem- 
mer  was  involved  in  three  other  world 
marks  that  year. 

In  1942,  the  last  campaign  that 
found  Hamilton  at  the  reins,  the 
Rears  had  another  highly  successful 
record.  Davis  unofficially  tied  the  100- 
vird  dash  mark  at  9:4  and  the  team  as 
J  group  lost  but  one  dual  meet,  again 
10  the  rival  Trojans.  The  score  was 

•>o-/j  to  4054 

The  Bears  track  and  fielded  their 
»ay  to  dual  wins  over  the  Indians  (91 
1010),  UCLA  (100  to  31)  and  the 
Olympic  Club  (90%  to  40j^)  in  the 


main  meets.  They  also  snared  a  second 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  conference  clash 
tallying  43  markers,  USC  totaling  79. 
Stanford  trailed  at  third  with  25J/2 
digits. 

Checking  up  on  the  1935  aggrega 
tion,  pointed  out  as  a  capable  bunch 
by  Hamilton,  we  found  that  USF, 
Olympic  Club,  UCLA,  Washington 
State  College,  and  Michigan  all  suc 
cumbed  to  the  Golden  Bear,  only  Troy 
breaking  the  string. 

They  were  pretty  sad  down  on  the 
Farm,  too,  for  the  Indians  bowed  in 
that  season's  Big  Meet,  77/2  to  531/2. 

The  1938  team,  another  outstand 
ing  squad  in  Hamilton's  ten  seasons, 
conquered  all  its  foes  save  USC.  The 
Indians  were  axed  once  more,  75 
to  56. 

A  quick  bit  of  work  with  pencil 
and  paper  reveals  that  during  Hamil 
ton's  tenure  the  Bears  whipped  the 
Indians  in  exactly  one-half  of  the  ten 
Big  Meets.  They  were  complete  mas 
ters  over  all  other  opposition,  save 
USC  which  remained  unbeaten. 

Now  Hamilton  returns  to  his 
coaching  duties  after  two  years'  ab 
sence  from  track.  He  will  be  ably  as 
sisted  by  Al  Ragan  '28,  assistant  cin 
der  mentor,  who  piloted  the  Bears  in 
1943  and  1944. 

A  fall  track  signup  on  October  31 
netted  26  prospective  trackstcrs. 
Fourteen  others  registered  and  worked 
out  during  the  summer  term,  making 
n  grand  total  of  40  on  hand  when 
practice  got  under  way  on  November 
1.  More  thinclad  enthusiasts  were  ex 
pected  as  practice  continued,  with 
more  than  50  anticipated  to  be  on 
hand  by  the  end  of  the  fall  semester. 

Two  Icttcrmen  from  last  spring 
signed  up  on  October  3  1,  Tom  Hart- 
zell,  outstanding  miler  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  last  season,  and  Keith  Davis, 
pole  vaulter. 

Hamilton  received  a  pleasant  sur 
prise  in  the  person  of  Mel  Long,  who 


w.is  a  high  jumper  and  hurdler  on  the 
1939  and  1940  Hamilton-coached 
teams. 

Squadmcn  from  last  season  return 
ing  included  Ira  Karp,  distance  run 
ner,  and  Silviano  Marin,  weight  spe 
cialist. 

Transfers  showing  promise  were 
Jerry  Cole,  sprinter;  Jim  Denning, 
sprinter;  Stan  Johnson,  from  Red- 
lands  College;  Stan  McVickcr,  Col 
lege  of  Pacific  quarter  milcr;  Jack 
Michalski,  Marquette  University  high 
jumper;  Frank  Personius,  Washington 
University  quarter  milcr,  and  Sid 
Small,  distance  man. 

As  fall  workouts  got  under  way  the 
squad  learned  that  they  faced  a  heavy 
schedule  in  the  spring.  Hamilton  re 
marked  at  the  signup  that  meets  with 
Stanford,  USC  and  UCLA  had  already 
been  arranged.  Other  possibilities  in 
cluded  Washington  and  Fresno  State 
College. 

Speaking  of  the  coming  track  cam 
paign,  Hamilton  said  that  little  was 
known  as  to  how  the  Bears  would 
shape  up  against  the  opposition. 

"Track  is  all  a  matter  of  relativ 
ity,"  he  stated.  "We'll  just  have  to 
work  hard  and  prepare.  Only  later 
will  we  be  able  to  tell  how  the  rivals 
stack  up." 

"I  know  one  thing,  though,"  he 
said,  "California  boys  are  always  good 
workers.  If  they  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
past  Bear  track  teams  they'll  come 
along  fine." 

All  California  followers — includ 
ing  Jean  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the 
Bear  track  coach  and  a  sophomore  at 
the  University — will  be  pulling  for 
the  track  Varsity  and  the  returned 
war  hero  who  takes  over  the  head 
coaching  post. 


THE  Big  Meet  of  1935  proved  a  thriller,  both  for  spec- 
tators  and  participants.  Shown  is  the  low  hurdle  finish, 
with  Fishback  (C)  at  the  left,  Tom  Moore  (C),  holder 
of  the  world's  record  of  14.2  for  the  120-yard  high 
hurdles,  In  the  center,  and  Klopatock  of  Stanford  on 
the  right  In  the  foreground. 
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